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Meeting the bookmobile to stock the farm with vacation reading 


EDITOR’S CORNER 


To all our readers far and wide the editors wish the joys of the holii 
season—peace—good will which shines most often in the eyes of child 
and youth whom it is our happy lot to guide. 

“There is something different about Christmas,” says a young veteran W 
has sailed the seas, “different from every other holiday; over and above 
store windows. Things look dark, but at Christmas there is hope.” 


S.A.B. 


xk*k* 


CLA members—vote your Newbery-Caldecott ballot, page 12 
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BOOK SELECTION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
by Mildred C. Ludecke 
Chief, Youth Service, 
Th. ~-troit Public Library 


is a scene in Nigel Balchin’s The Borgia Testament that points 
of the dilemmas of book selection for young people. Caesar has 
irned from the wars, and sees his young sister, Lucrezia, age 
for the first time in several years. After talking with her for some 
remarks to their mother, “I don’t understand Lucrezia. Half the 
is a woman of twenty, the other half a child of six. The one age 
r is, is thirteen.” 
is, doubtless, out of this dichotomy that the other dilemma 
he constant pulling from one side of the age level to the other. 
- add teen age or junior novels to our collection, half of our col- 
hake their heads sadly and say we are holding the youngsters 
imply that, as for themselves, they learned their alphabet on 
and were glad of it. On the other hand, if we add to the collec- 
idult novel that has a mild swear word in it, or hints that per- 
stork didn’t bring you, the other half hold up their hands in 
nd claim we are corrupting the young. Sometimes, in despair, we 
f you ever can win. 
ere the problem is: how do we find these books that, we hope, 
‘ople will read with joy and remember long after with profit? 
| factors serve as guideposts in the selection of books for young 
ae are several questions we need to answer before we start 
1) What do young people want to read? 2) What, according to 
hologists, do they need to find in their reading? 3) What are the 
e Want to try to give young people; what are our objectives, any- 
d finally 4) What do the publishers offer us? 
n't need to guess about what young people enjoy reading; scien- 
compiled data is available to guide us, and for the most part, this 
rely confirms our own findings. 


rt Norvell’s study The Reading Interests of Young People* has 


the reading tastes of fifty thousand New York State high school 
and his findings indicate that boys enjoy “adventure (outdoor 
re, War, scouting), outdoor games, school life, mystery (including 
of detectives), obvious humor, animals, patriotism, and male 


than female characters.” Girls like “adventure without grimness 


itdoor adventure, games, school life, detective and other mysteries), 
animals, patriotism, love, other sentiments, home and family life, 


nd female characters.” Extended description, didacticism, and 
(flowers, trees, birds, bees), and form as a dominant factor (that 
ns, essays, etc.) are disliked by both boys and girls. The findings 
nply corroborate our hit-and-miss observation that girls are much 
isily served than boys, for, although they will tolerate many of the 


George W. The Reading Interests of Young People. Heath. 1950 
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books having characteristics appealing to boys, boys categorically rej 
many of the softer sentiments appealing to girls. 

There are, of course, a few types of books that Mr. Norvell’s stu 
which was made in connection with the teaching of English, has not tak 
into consideration: the how-to-do-its, the popular science, and the what 
it-all-about books that adolescents devour with such interest. 

And this brings us to our next question: What do young people ne: 
First of all, say “the psychologists, they need to be made to feel at ho 
in the world of adults: and not only through factual material. We can; 
do give them all of the good books available about grooming, sex, fam 
relationships, human relationships, etc., but what they need beyond { 
is a picture of people operating within the framework of the adult wo 
the way of a man with a girl, the relationships of man to man, and wom 
to woman, the adjustments that families have to make, some understa 
ing of the role of parents to help them over that almost inevitable rev 
from parental authority. 

They need to realize that their awakening emotions, doubts, and 
plexities have been shared by young people down the ages, and that to 
in New York and Nagasaki other young people are having the sa 
hopes and fears. There is nothing so terrible as the terrible fear of you 
that they are different, not in tune with the rest of their kind, for in ma 
ways this is the great period of conformity. 

They need books that will lead them to some understanding of th 
future role in the world, for they are beset by doubts about their abil 
to really earn their way, to support a family, to manage a household. A 
stories of other young people meeting the challenge which they kn 
faces them in the near future help to allay their fears. 

And finally, say the psychologists, they need a focus for their idealis 
For this is the time when, if ever, we rise to the best in us; we dre 
dreams and see visions. 

One thing all psychologists agree on is that we must be honest w 
young people in presenting them with a picture of life. One thing t 
never seems to occur to them is that we need to protect them from ca 
prehending any valid experience of life. 


And here we come to what librarians think should be their goal 
directing—and selecting is the first and most important step in directing 
the reading of young people. 

In selecting books, we all agree that we should “keep it clean” 
there are many forms of corruption more damaging than sWearing @ 
sex. And, in passing, are we not in some measure obliged to counter 
the half-truths about social and moral aberrations that youngsters 4 
exposed to in the daily papers? When they read of the goings-on d 
famous movie star and her paramour, they are led to conclude that! 
wages of sin is a maharaja’s ransom, for they will never know, or kn 
too late, the final outcome of these sorry and sordid affairs. What 
different picture they get from The Scarlet Letter, for instance. Life 
the round, as presented in good, honest, well-written novels, whethet 
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ith the happy side of life or with those darker aspects of sin and 
will act as an antidote to the false, one-dimensional view pre- 
»y the daily newspapers and the pulps to which almost all young 
re exposed. 
ver, We must be more on the alert (because they are so often 
n the guise of lily-pure stories) for those books that subtly sug- 
inter-cultural attitudes, that present material prosperity as the 
ye-desired goal of life, that lead young people to think that that 
ed commodity, success, is achieved, not by their own efforts, but 
fortuitous combination of circumstances. 
ow that the teens are a crucial time in the reading life of young 
nd that whether or not books ever become a joyous, living force 
ves of our patrons depends in large measure on how well we 
ie books we present to them. Therefore, we look first for good, 
reliable books that will fill the desires and the needs of young 
ks that will help them to grow up by enlarging their horizons, 
ig them understand themselves in relation to the world about 
giving them worth-while and realizable goals and aspirations 
young idealism. 
for a look at what the publishers offer us. 
ge, or junior novels, (I am never sure just what the distinction 
many knotty problems. It is just because the psychologists have 
fine job in telling us what young people need, because the 
ial researchers have given us so good a pattern of what young 
e, that we are faced with this overwhelming influx of the tailor- 
e-dimensional tale, contrived with this interest or that develop- 
alue in mind. Some of them are put together fairly smoothly; 
them gap at the seams; some of them are acceptable, stop-gap 
that will serve until something better comes along, but many 
ire too artificial to merit a place on our shelves. 
ver, when the author writes not with the teen age market in 
it because she has something to say, it is evident in a minute. 
Daly’s Seventeenth Summer written out of immediate experi- 
es us some idea of what the novel for young people can be, at its 
id Mary Stolz’s To Tell Your Love, written as an adult novel 
er readers among young girls because she really has something to 
it their growing pains, something that she didn’t sit down and 
from a list of developmental values, but rather felt in her bones 
her heart and in her mind. 


is one simple test for junior biographies: is it well enough writ- 
authoritative enough so that you would be willing to give it to 
with some interest in the subject, but with a rather limited back- 
If it is, you can buy it without any qualms. 


about adult non-fiction? Certainly we avoid the pedantic and 
e perous, the partial view and the biased approach. In short, any 
re-fire adult title, with very few exceptions, is a sure-fire youth book also. 
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In adult novels, it is obvious that we should shun the erotic and 
neurotic; the aimless and the endless — categories that loom all too la 
in the current production. 

But above all we should see that the books we give young people ha 
positive values, that they say implicitly that the game is worth the cand 
And, despite wars and rumors of wars, most of us know that it zs/ 


CARNEGIE’S AND PRATT’S BOOK SELECTION 
By Elizabeth H. Gross 
Coordinator of Work with Children 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


From the very beginning of library service to children the standards 
children’s book selection have been exceedingly high. Librarians such as Ag 
Carroll Moore, Elva Smith, Clara Hunt, Alice Jordan and many others 
lieved that writing for children was an important task and that the aut 
who undertook to write a children’s book must possess not only literary s 
and skill but imagination, creativeness and a genuine understanding of { 
young reader. In concerted effort with the various publishing houses ; 
their children’s book editors (many of whom have been children’s librariag 
the standards have continued high. 

For many years children’s librarians have been trained to develop a se 
tivity to good writing and to judge children’s books according to excell 
standards. Various and sundry aids such as the Children’s Catalog and{ 
Horn Book have been developed to assist in the appraisal and selection of ¢ 
dren’s books. 

During this past year, the children’s departments of the Carnegie Libn 
of Pittsburgh and the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore have publi 
in detail the policies which guide their selection. In both cases the state 
on children’s books grew out of meetings and discussions pertaining to! 
book selection policies as a whole. At Carnegie a series of professional si 
meetings was held last spring at which the policies guiding the selection 
fiction, reference books, books for children, young people, schools and 
various subject fields were presented and freely discussed. Neighboring lib 
ians were invited not only to attend but to participate in the discussion. 
an outgrowth of these meetings, Virginia Chase decided to put the childre 
book selection policies into written form so that they might be clearly und 
stood and used as a guide to future buying. The policy statement* was writ 
chiefly by her in consultation with Miss Cathon, Head of the Central Bf 
and Girls Division, and approved by Mr. Munn. 

At Pratt, the procedure was slightly different although the idea beli 
the compilation of its written policy was basically the same—to have t 
policies pertaining to selection clearly stated in print, that they might be 
generally understood and guarantee more consistency in practice. Upon a 
pletion of the statement, the Board of Trustees gave it their approval, anl 
thereupon became the official selection policy for the entire library system 


* see TON May 1951, p. 30 (Only one copy may be sent on request) 
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Selection Policies and Procedures is intended as a practical, down-to- 
ol, stating what the policies are now. Each section of Selection Po!- 
Children’s Books* (Appendix A of the complete statement) is in- 
o clarify the ideas which govern purchase and the procedures of selec- 
maintenance of the children’s book collections. For example, the 
Principles of. Selection in Specific Areas’ has been most helpful in 
for the staff generally the policy followed for the inclusion or ex- 
f titles of interest both to children and adults, especially parents and 
Many of the children’s librarians and other staff members contrib- 
structive criticism during the drafting of the statement which will be 
‘quent review as new policies are formulated or procedures revised. 
iot surprising that the Carnegie and Pratt policies for selection 
n’s books are much alike since both Libraries have kept their stand- 
aluation on a high plane over a long period of years. At each Library 
ements are of considerable use in explaining book selection criteria 
‘dures to new children’s librarians and in presenting to the other 
librarians facts generally accepted for years, but which now in print 
less misunderstanding and difference of interpretat‘on. They are 
eat value as a means of acquainting the staff as a whole with the 
ind important role of children’s books, and may at times be helpful as 
k in explaining book selection policies to patrons. 


both statements are of primary value to the staffs at Pratt and 
they should be of importance as topics for discussion in library 
isses studying book selection. For other large library systems, their 
erest will undoubtedly lie in what these two children’s departments 
of importance in selection, how they handle certain procedures of 
m, especially in relation to schools, and replacement, and what spe- 
ctions they house which may be of assistance in working upon certain 
children’s books. Smaller libraries, many of which are without a 
trained or experienced in children’s work, may wish to use them as 
in the purchase, exclusion or use of printed materials for children. 
libraries may now decide to put their book selection policies into 
torm; if they do, it will be helpful to all. No one library or individual 
ved the book selection problem completely and the more it is discussed 
formation on opinions and procedures exchanged, the better able we 
to cope with the problems of the future. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By VircGinta CHASE 


A most encouraging outlook for the year ahead permeated the meetings held 
) July at the Chicago Convention. There was an air, not of indecision, but 
f assurance, of strength, and a determination among all members to forge 
ead and to continue to make our Division an organization which enjoys such 
estige that all its members and those of other organizations will point to it 
ith pride and confidence, Such a unanimity of spirit prevailed that, although 


Top of the News, Mar. 1951. p. 26 
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no one felt she knew the solution to all the problems which confront , 
everyone was confident that somehow the answers would be found. 

It will of necessity be a practical year, when feet must be kept firmly, 
the ground, while eyes, ears and minds are kept open. Threads of organizatig 
should be tied more closely together, duplication of effort weeded out, a 
aims and objectives re-evaluated. There is a need to build and expand 9 
Division influence so that our national organization fully represents us 
ourselves and to others. 

In order to achieve the above a strong financial basis is required. Our} 
come is inadequate. A larger membership is necessary and each person shoil 
do all in her power to increase this number. One reason we have a comp 
atively small budget with which to work is that few people working wi 
children and young people are in a position to subscribe to an institutio 
membership within the A.L.A. Most such memberships yield a greater retu 
to the divisions than the individual memberships. It may be possible for son 
branches and some libraries to become affiliated with the Division of Libr 
ies for Children and Young People when membership blanks are made « 
We want to have a secure budget so there will be no question about ma 
taining an executive secretary at A.L.A. headquarters. 

Ways and means are being explored on how to reduce the cost of Top 
the News and still not reduce the size or quality of the material included,| 
fact it is desirable to think of expansion in space so that more regional repo 
ing can be printed, Increased advertising is being solicited and there js 
hopeful outlook for still more. 

A special committee has been appointed to study Division structure, : 
other group is looking into ways of furthering our relations with other A.L! 
Divisions and Committees, to determine if we are adequately represented 
over-all A.L.A. policy groups, Each of us as individuals can work to incre 
our membership and thus take a substantial part in enlarging the scope of ¢ 
influence, 

The public library is only seventy-five years young and the foundation 
our work has been built strong and well. On this foundation a great fut 
can be built. 

THOUGHTS ON MEMBERSHIP 

In analyzing our membership we find that a much smaller proportion 
ALA institutional members has requested membership in our division than 
other major divisions. We think that children’s and young people’s librarid 
have not understood about ALA institutional membership. 

First, ALA institutional members, like personal members, may requ 
membership in one division without additional dues. If membership in ad 
tional divisions is desired, the institution pays 20% of its dues for each di 
sional membership after the first. Does your library’s institutional membew! 
include membership in the DLCY P? 

Second, in libraries which have an ALA institutional membership any! 
partment or branch may take an institutional membership at a reduced 
($6.00) and these special institutional memberships permit one division @ 
iation without additional dues. 


Dece 
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her source of DLCYP memberships are the school librarians who will 
from Top of the News. Those who belong to AASL can obtain 
P membership and continue to receive Top of the News by paying 
their dues for the second division membership. 

ther source of members is the many librarians, library assistants and 
librarians who devote part of their time to work with children and 
eople. For these not only Top of the News but programs at meetings 
mittee activities are of interest. Top of the News for 1951-52 is 
to give special help to this group. 

urse, we should make certain that every children’s and young peo- 
arian and every friend of children’s and young people’s library service 
bers in 1952. These friends include editors, publishers, book distrib- 
[A library chairmen on state and local level, and many others. 

952 dues, see ALA Bulletin, October 1951, p. 307-9. You, the ALA members 


‘ember 15 to support your professional organization by increasing your dues. 
R own dues NOW. 
M.L.B. 


: THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Marion Herr, Chairman 

Sth anniversary celebration inspired new zeal in all who were privi- 
ittend. The CLA program was highly successful, and now we are 
ward with plans for another year. 
ng and special committees have been appointed and the important 
begun last year are being developed. In addition, a new committee 
set up to prepare a selected, annotated list of recordings for children. 
ist will carry us one step further toward our goal of making the Chil- 
ibrary Association beneficial not only to children’s librarians, but to 
‘rarian who works with children, parents or teachers. 
vill continue to keep in touch with the Public Libraries Division 
the joint CLA and AYPL committee, whose aim is to study the re- 
ps between the two organizations and to explore the possibilities for 
rams. 

I an: looking forward to a good year for CLA. We need more members, 


the vigorous campaign of Virginia Haviland and her hard-working re- 


in all CLA affairs from every individual who believes that children 
id books count in the world of today. 


THE COURSE OF AYPL 1951-1952 


By Grace SLtocumM, Chairman 


The .\ssociation of Young People’s Librarians is launching an all out mem- 
Prship campaign this year and for two reasons. The first is the obvious one— 
ore members will bring in more money. This year especially the Association 
ust be put on a sound financial basis if the present Division status is to be 
ntinued. The second reason may not be quite as obvious—more members 


(Continued on page 15) 
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NEWS FROM OUR REGIONAL REPORTERS 


Edited by 
Elizabeth Johnson, Associate Editor 


ALA— Chicago — Mrs. Irene Gullette returned October 1 to the Booklist as editor 
the Young People’s page. During the past year she was on the staff of the Ga 
Indiana, Public Library. 

ARKANSAS— Conway has tried an interesting method this past year which they fo 
to be of value for small libraries. Whenever possible the teachers brought their clasg 
to the Library with the reading room serving as a classroom for the Hows and Wh 
of the Best Library Service. Explanations were given about the card catalog, ¢ 
shelving system, the importance of book aids in buying, the difference in bindi 
and the reasons for pre-bound costs. After a class period the children were give 
another period in which to browse, use the card catalog, make selections from ¢ 
shelves, and each check out a book. 

CONNECTICUT— The Hartford Regional Group of some 30 children’s workers met j 
late October at the Mary Cheney Library in Manchester to discuss book selection pri 
ciples as developed by the Pittsburgh and Enoch Pratt Libraries. * This g group h 
four or five meetings a year with no permanent chairman. The children’s librari 
of the host library arranges the program. The members gain stimulation and hd 
from their group meetings. 

MASSACHUSETTS— The New England Library Association’s October conference at! 
New Ocean House in Swampscott had two fine meetings of special interest to childrel 
librarians. At the New England Book Clinic, with Mary Silva presiding, 14 childred 
book editors or their representatives presented their fall booklists, The Round Ta 
of Children’s Librarians presented L. Felix Ranlett, Librarian of Bangor, Mai 
Public Library as speaker for the Hewin’s lecture. His subject was 
Companion.” This was the fourth lecture in the series sponsored by 

Melcher, developing the history of children’s books and magazines. The address ¥ 
appear in the Horn Book Magazine. 

William G. Saltonstall, President, Phillips Exeter Academy, New Hampshi 
spoke on “A Teacher’s View of the Library,” an address which was as practical 
it was inspiring. 

NEW YORK—Young people’s librarians will be interested to note that Pratt Libr 
School will add a basic course in public library work with young people as a new elect 
the second semester this season. 

At a meeting of young people’s librarians of the New York Public Libra 
Mabel Williams was honored by a special program bringing out the highlights of 
broad development in her work over the years. Among the speakers were At 
Carroll Moore, Mary Gould Davis, Helen Wessels, now editor of Library Joum 
Helen Carpenter, Acting Superintendent of School Libraries, New York City Bo 
of Education, and Frederic G. Melcher. Many former workers under Miss Willi 
returned for the occasion and those who could not among her friends sent letters 
telegrams. We share the following tributes because they speak truly of an outstandi 
librarian: “One of the things for which New York can be justly proud is the frien 
cooperative spirit, so largely due to Miss Williams, between the school and the pul 
library.”—Helen Carpenter 

“From intimate relations by residence to two schools in @ Boston suburb (uh 
M.W. grew up) she moved on to her influential place, quietly and persuasively ' 
lining what library service to young people should be, with admiring disciples ao 
the country.”—Frederick G. Melcher 

Mabel Williams retired November 1. Margaret C. Scoggin has been appoil 
Acting Superintendent of Work with Schools in her place. The many friends of 
will wish one a happy leisure and the other continued progress in established w 


* note article, page 6 
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YOUR VOTE COUNTS 
NEWBERY-CALDECOTT BALLOTING BEGINS 

TOP OF THE NEWS goes to press the wheels are once again in motion for 
tion of the winners of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards. As in past years, the 
vo members of the Newbery-Caldecott committee will soon cast thir first 
‘his first ballot will be due on January 2 and the second and perhaps final 
February 2, after the committee has been sent the results of the membership 
description of the procedure see “Selection of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards” 
n Herr, in the WILSON BULLETIN for January 1951. Briefly the terms of the 
ire as follows: 

ATION DATE Must be between January 1, 1951 and December 31, 1951. 
RY MEDAL 


nedal is to be awarded annually to the author of the most distinguished con- 
o American literature for children, written during the year just elapsed by an 
10 is a citizen or resident of the United States. There are no limitations as to 
cter of the book except that it be original work, or if traditional in origin, new 
n’s literature and the result of individual research, the retelling and reinterpre- 
ng the writer's own. The unanimous vote of the Newbery Committee is 
if the work of a previous recipient of the medal is to be considered. 
COTT MEDAL 

Saldecott Medal is awarded for the most distinguished American picture book 
en chosen from those first published in the United States during the previous 


be a citizen or resident of the United States. Many foreign artists are now 
here. 


by unanimous vote of the judges can the medal be awarded twice to the 
rson,. 


book must be, in your judgment, “the creation of an artist, the product of his 
and imagination.” 


fEXT need not be written by the artist, but should be worthy of the book. 


istinction should be made between a PICTURE BOOK and an ILLUSTRATED book. 
ry should not be as important as the pictures. 


re are no limitations on the age level of the book, but most picture books are 
tended for younger children. See ballot on page 12 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS 
see also 


Library Assistants 
Branch Librarians 
Library Executives 
Children's Book Editors 
Authors, Illustrators 
Book=-sellers, Reviewers 


O 


We invite you to join 
the Children's Library Association 
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NOW is the time to join! 
You receive Top of the News, the Division publication; you have the opportunin 
to participate in the selection of the Newbery and Caldecott Awards. 
The cuality of CLA activitie-—programs, booklists, and Top of the News depen 
on its membership. Only by strong national organization can we begin to achieve w 
goals of service to children everywhere. 
HERE’S HOW! 
1. If the Division of Work with Children and Young People is your first choig 
check Children’s Library Association as your section. 














(ALA dues include this choice). L: 

2. If you already belong to another division, check DLCYP as a second choi — 
and CLA as your section. l 
Add 1/5 of your ALA dues to your original payment. Mc 
Virginia Haviland F 

Chairman, CLA Sh; 

Membership Committee : 1 





Membership votes are due not later than January 21. Your vote will be, 
inestimable value in helping the committee make their choices. Not only yo 
opinion but that of the children with whom you work, and all other interest 
groups will be of interest and assistance. 















(Continued from Top of News October 1951, page 15) fi 
Celebrations Chi 
“The Wedding Procession of the Rag Doll and the Broom ‘| 
Handle” in Rootabaga Stories, by Carl Sandburg Harcoum (F. 
Lentil, by Robert McCloskey Vikin Ha 
Mary Poppins, by Pamela Travers Harcow = 
Finders Keepers, by Will and Nicolas Harcou me 
Eulalie Steinmetz, Supervisor of Storytelling, New York Public Libogi Kru 

cia ar ee ae a " 7 a ee Gee I 
Announcement of Newbery-Caldecott awards will be made the seco : 
Monday in March (the tenth). Shin 
. t 





Cut out along the marked line and mail to Elizabeth Gross, Enoch Pratt Free 
brary, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 










My nomination for the CALDECOTT MEDAL for 1951 is: 
















My nomination for the NEWBERY MEDAL for 1951 is 





Author 










Book 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 
A Quarterly Listing 
Selected by Beth Caples 
for Children’s Librarians 


z, Stanley J. and Howard Haycraft, eds. Junior Book of Authors, 
‘d., H. W. Wilson, 1951, $3.50. Revised and enlarged edition of an 
spensable reference aid. 

Marghanita. Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. Hodgson 
nett, Oxford, 1951, $1.50 

‘+, Anne Carroll and Miller, Bertha Mahony, eds. Writing and Criti- 
: d Book for Margery Bianco, Horn Book,, Boston, 1951, $3.00 

i, Robert Lewis: Television and Our Children,* Longmans, New 
k, 1951, $1.50 “Careful study of pros and cons, its effects and 
ntialities for child and adult education.” 


Constance. “Substitutes for the Comic Books,” National Council 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago, 25c A reprint 
Elementary English - April-May, 1951 

Study Association of America, “Books of the Year for Children,” 
Author. 132 East 74th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 1951, 25c 

Garvey, Leone. “Regional Stories,’ Horn Book, 27:123-30 (March 1951) 

Hay Alice. “Books and Reading are Fun!” Wilson Library Bulletin, 
25 :665-67 (May 1951) 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. “Should We Bring Literature to Children, or Chil- 
dren to Literature?”* New York Herald Tribune Book Review, July 

1951. Provocative. Reprint on request. 

Shippen, Katherine B. ‘“The Landmark Books.” Horn Book, 27 :95-99, 
(March-April, 1951) 

Doklisis 

American Child’s Heritage, selected and annotated by a Committee, Isa- 
bella Jinnette, chairman, for the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, Sturgis Printing Co., Inc., Sturgis, Mich., 1951. Quantity 
prices on request, 

Pathays to Pleasure, grades 7 and 8. Compiled by a Joint Committee 
trom the Catholic Schools and the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
1951, 5c a copy. 

MATERIALS 

A children’s librarian and a young people's librarian from different parts 

the country in turn each quarter will select a page of wothwhile discoveries 

share with our readers. This month the compiler is Beth Caples. 

For the past two years Mrs. Caples has been in charge of the Central Chil- 

en's Room, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Her previous experience 

ludes three years as an elementary teacher and several years as children’s 
rarian in the Pratt system. She is a graduate of the Enoch Pratt training 

Bs and Johns Hopkins University. 

Mf interest also to young people’s librarians. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Selected from Adult Lists and 
Recommended by the Book Committee for Young People 
New York Public Library 


Allen, T. D. Doctor in Buckskin. 1951. | Harper, $3. 

A retelling of the tragic life of Marcus Whitman, the man who was 
caught in a dream of Oregon, that he forgot to build a sure foundation. Viyj 
writing, telling characterizations and colorful depicting of pioneer life. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The Enchanted. 1951. Pantheon, $2.50 


Love story, exquisite and weird, of a young man who buys a farm 
Northern Maine and falls in love with a neighbor’s daughter. The farm a 
the working of it are lovingly portrayed and David the farmer is an endeariy 
character. For girls especially. 


Lancaster, Bruce. Jenture in the East. 1951. Little, Brown, $3. 


Exciting story of 17th century Japan and the Dutch traders who mai 
tained an uneasy foothold there. Because of fantastic circumstances the Dut 
were forced out and Japan went back into isolation, not to emerge until Cog 
modore Perry’s visit in 1854. Many horrible incidents recorded are typical 
the period. Older young people will enjoy the adventure and be interes 
in this bit of Japanese history. 

Moody, Ralph. Alan of the Family. 1951. Norton, $3. 
“Little Britches” continues the story of his life in Colorado telling th 


time of his efforts to be ‘the man of the family,” after his father’s death, Ti 
same fine family relationship and fine story telling as in the first book. 
Scoggin, Margaret C., Compiler. The Edge of Danger. 1951. Knopf,$ 

An exciting collection of true adventure stories embracing everything fro 
mountain climbing to dangers under the sea. Young and old will enjoy th 
selections, and some will be led to the original books from which they w 
taken. 


Wilson, Jock. The Dark and the Damp. 1951. Dutton, $3. 


Autobiography of a boy who was forced to work in a coal mine when he w 
only twelve. His courage and determination enable him to finish his edud 
tion and finally escape the mines. Excellent descriptions of coal mining 
an author of genuine talent. 






Woodham-Smith, Cecil. Lonely Crusader, the life of Florence Nightingalt 


1951. McGraw, $4.50 


An exceptionally successful abridgement by the author of her definitit 


biography. Carefully documented, the facts have been woven into a vital a 


sorbing story of an amazing woman, reaching those older girls who dom 
wish to cope with the original. 


ab Mo iiy,,,. 


OP OF THE NEWS 


‘HE COURSE OF AYPL 1951-1952 (Continued from Page 9) 
ill b ing more librarians into the Young People’s field. America’s young peo- 
le wh their vast resources of energy, their boundless enthusiasms, and their 
incha: neled thoughts offer democracy its greatest hope or threat for the fu- 
ire, . id librarians have no small part in influencing the direction these young 
eople might take. Yet, there are comparatively few libraries where any 

program of work with young people is carried on. More often it 
asi line or added responsibility for a Children’s Librarian or an Adult 
ssist Se 
Bec. se this is true, AYPL will continue to center its program on specific 
Ips. selecting books for Y collections and in using these books with the 
Joles. nt. The Book Discussion meetings at the annual conference will be 
eld a cin this year and plans are being made for a pre-conference workshop. 
mph: s will be placed on regional reporting in Top of the News in order 
at a vities which have been successful in some areas might be tried out in 
thers. [his exchange of ideas and experiences is extremely helpful to full 
me ) \ssistants, but it is even more vital to those librarians who have many 
ther « ities as well. 
AY!’l. hopes to play an active part in the Heritage project, under the 
irect of Mrs. Grace Stevenson, which aims to promote an understanding 
f the «hole present world through a knowledge of our past. This theme fits 
ell in'o any year’s work with young people, and we can go far in this direc- 
on \ many new members added to our already enthusiastic Association. 


A book about our first fighter 
for Freedom of the Press 


WO 


=> Peter Zenger 


FIGHTER FOR FREEDOM 
by Tom Galt 
Auther of How the United Nations Works 
= S Illustrated by Ralph Ray, Jr. 


§ An inspiration to all young Americans is the 
life of Peter Zenger. As publisher of a New 
York newspaper in the 1730’s, he dared to 
protest against the tyranny of Colonial rule 
. . . and his trial in 1735 firmly established 
freedom of the press in both America and 
England. 


In graphic and sometimes sizzling prose, Mr. Galt 
has told the story of Zenger’s life, and has drawn a 
memorable picture of a man who could not be 
swerved from his purpose or his fight for justice. 


Ages 10-14 Cloth, $3.00 
At all bookstores THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., 432 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 
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WE DID IT AT THE REQUEST 
OF LIBRARIANS 


a 


Three years ago we started an experiment. Librarians, bothj 
school and public, asked us to make our juvenile publicationgy 
in better bindings at low costs. We tried out a re-inforced§ 
edition first with an additional cost of twenty cents for they 
binding. The result was satisfactory, but librarians advisedy 
they needed juveniles with extra physical specifications™ 
Furthermore, that they were willing to pay an extra thirty-fivel 
cents a book for the good bindings. 


As a consequence, two years ago we started binding our flag 
juveniles in an expensive, heavy grade of pyroxylin impreg@ 
nated buckram, which is water-resistant, washable and vermin 
proof. These flat juveniles are side-sewn, have heavy ca d- 
board sections and are re-inforced with a strong muslin hingeg 
Each book has a standard source of approval behind it, i.e 
Wilson, Rue List of A.L.A. etc. 


The cost is only 25c net additional for books up to 6x9” an@ 
35c net additional on books over this size. This represents @ 
binding service which, if performed on individual books, woul 
cost 85c to $1.25 per book. 


Send for our free graded list of prebound titles. 


DOUBLEDAY DAY & CO, ING; 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 











) want fe Ofer to ax 
Bdergartes ene primary, 


or parents 





